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SELWYN LOCKE SHAW 
ARCHITECT AND BUILDER 


By Jeannine D. Boyles 


Notice 


Mrs. Boyles is a member of the Los Angeles County Museum staff. 
She took the contemporary photographs as well as writing the thesis. 
The historical pictures were supplied by Miriam Dudley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Shaw and the Ventura County Historical Museum; they were 
collated by David W. Hill. 

Additional data were furnished by Mel Fuller, Ruby Oldham R.N., 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Shaw and Dr. Fred Shaw; the family records had 
been kept by Lucy Shaw. 

The floor plans and architectural specifications were redrawn by Nils 
Johnson, Sonny Okada and Al Okuma. 


SELWYN LOCKE SHAW 
Official photograph in 1898 
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SELWYN LOCKE SHAW 


ARCHITECT AND BUILDER 


By Jeannine D. Boyles 
I 


It was the discovery of gold at Sutter’s Creek in 1849 that precipi- 
tated the change from Spanish adobe architecture to wood frame con- 
struction in California. Easterners swarmed westward in search of 
instant wealth, shouting as they came by ship and wagon, “California or 
bust’. California gold brought not only prospectors but men and 
women with or without a profession. 


In no other community (San Francisco) so limited could one find 
sO many well informed and clever men — men of all nations who 
had added the advantages of traveling to (the) natural ability of a 
liberal education.1 


Those days lasted until the railroad’s Golden Spike opened a new 
era, one based on land expansion. Among the professionally trained 
men who came west were architects such as George Nagle from Ger- 
mantown College and Henry W. Cleveland, disciple of Andrew Jackson 
Downing. It has been estimated that approximately 85% of the 
American architects who came to California were from New England. 
These men brought with them Gothic, Romanesque, Italian, French, 
Classical, Renaissance and American Colonial architectural styles. Some 
of these architects were also steeped in disciplines assimilated from the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts and English academies as well as the precepts of 
German masters. These immigrants to California merged widely diverse 
architectural styles with Spanish traditions to produce an eclectic archi- 
tecture. Some contemporary critics admire the style, commenting that 
these structures were “graceful and so peculiarly Californian’. Regard- 
less of the diverse reactions, the result was an architectural rebirth in 
California. 
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Balloon framing is that e ot 
construction in which the frame- 
work of the building is spiked to- 
gether with butt joints. It de- 
pends largely for its strength upon 
a the exterior covering, and upon 
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the manner in which it is applied. 
C | Another characteristic is the use of 
SYS studs extending in one piece from 
a the foundation to the roof; they 
are the integral part of the struc- 
ture and act to support the floors, 
roofs, etc. The joist ends are 
nailed to the studs and are sup- 
ported on a ribbon which has 

een let into the studding. 
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A major contribution to this dramatic renascence was the use of 
the coast redwood instead of the expensive imported building materials 
used before the 1850’s. The labor-starved market encouraged the use of 
balloon framing for multi-story building. Nails, at first hand forged from 
iron with squared points, were substituted for the tedious mortise and 
tenon method. This economical construction, covered with siding and 
wooden shingles, boasted a new feature, the bay window, particularly 
suitable to the foggy climate and close urban planning which placed a 
premium on sunlight.? 
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MA = Raven - 
From a pattern book of the 1800's 


Northern and southern California were grossly unequal in the two 
decades following the gold boom in the north. Southern California, eco- 
nomically dependent upon cattle ranching, was sparsely populated, 
heavily taxed and dominated by an Hispanic culture.2 In 1855 San 
Buenaventura was composed of a few crumbling adobes clustered 
around a mission. With the high demand for food in the north, Ameri- 
cans were lured south to buy cattle. Some stayed; but as they were un- 
familiar with adobe techniques, the new arrivals used wood frame 
construction when building. The Harrington stable and the Simon 
Keene home built in the 1860’s were the precursors of the wooden 
construction methods which were to dominate Ventura architecture for 
many decades. 

Although the land boom had reached southern California by the 
1870's, Ventura remained provincial and stable. Before the arrival of the 
railroad in 1887 in San Buenaventura, goods were moved overland by 
wagons or brought by ships which docked at either the Hueneme wharf 
constructed in 1871 or the one built at Ventura in 1872.5 Suddenly in 
1887 when Ventura’s population stood at 1500, lot prices doubled within 
a week and signaled the ballooning of the land expansion era for this 
region. Three years later the town’s size had doubled. Ventura began 
to develop along The Avenue,’ but western expansion was limited by 
the Ventura River. It was not until the turn of the century when sub- 
division began of the 2,400 acre Dixie Thompson ranch located on the 
eastern city limits that the town began to creep east.® 
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Sharp, Wm rancher, Park Row and Olive. 

Shaw, Bert Jesse, carpenter, Polie of Ann. 

Shaw, E, foreman warehouse. Ventura Wharf & Warehouse Co, 
Front st. 

Shaw, F P, propr Acme Soda Works, manufacturer, soda, syrups 
and cider, cor Poli and Hemlock, res adjoining. 

Shaw, J A, retired, cor Buena Vista and Hemlock. 

Shaw, N H, bookkeeper, (Ventura County Fruit Co), res Kalorama 
s of Main. 

Shaw, S L, contractor, s e cor Ann and Buena Vista. 

Sheldon, C H, (Sheldon & Vickers) 811 Main, res Palm nr Meta. 
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Not all of the builders and contractors who came to California were 
architects. Many, whose names are now lost due to scanty historical 
documentation, were men with a minimal education, enriched by travel 
and ability, who became ingenious “‘architect-builders’”. The Shaws, all 
of Ventura County, belong to this category: Jesse Allen, the father; his 
son, Selwyn Locke; and his grandson, Jesse Bert. In addition to an ex- 
pressive natural ingenuity they were in a geographical location ripe for 
the exploitation of their talents. 

Jesse Allen Shaw was born in Massachussets. As a young man he 
settled in Bennington County, Vermont where he was a builder and con- 
tractor. He married Eliza Locke, a native of that state, and they became 
parents of two sons, Selwyn Locke and Floyd Putnam. In 1852 the 
family moved to Dartford, Green Lake County, Wisconsin where Jesse 
continued to contract and build. During the War Between the States he 
served in a brigade band. 

Selwyn was born October 7, 1849 while the family still lived in Ver- 
mont; he was six when they migrated to Wisconsin. Following in the 
footsteps of his father he became an expert carpenter. The skill apparent 
in his work was “‘fostered ever since he was old enough to handle tools, 
under his father’s expert instruction’. In 1868 when Selwyn was 19, the 
Shaw family migrated to the west coast via the Panama Canal. They 
docked at San Francisco and went to San Juan Bautista where they were 
met by the Rev. Sherlock Bristol, a family member by marriage. Within 
the year, to escape a smallpox epidemic raging in the north, the Shaw 
family joined with the Bristols and traveled south. When Mrs. Shaw, 
Selwyn and Floyd were stricken with smallpox, they were quarantined 
in Saticoy. After their recovery the family located in Ventura where 
Jesse and Selwyn continued as building partners.? By the late 80’s and 
early 90’s Selwyn Locke Shaw had matured from a master carpenter to a 
builder, contractor and architect. 


Victorian 
row 
house 

of the 
Lillis 
family 

in San 
Francisco 


Selwyn Shaw was a dynamic and imaginative man whose native 
intelligence and natural abilities were reflected in his creations. 
Undoubtedly Jesse Shaw had taught his son drafting as well as car- 
pentry for the elder Shaw’s stylish touch was evident in his offspring’s 
constructions. However, designs created and executed by Selwyn were 
more imaginatively expressed. Surely the architectural facades and 
details of many of the San Francisco buildings must have played a major 
role in the younger Shaw’s development. In addition to family ties es- 
tablished in the Bay area prior to 1895,!° Selwyn Shaw must have 
perused the California architect and building news founded in 1880.1! An 
even more important source for him were pattern books published by 
Samuel and Joseph Cather Newsom, whose architectural works include 
the Cook Mansion in Piru.!2. These books included detailed drawings of 
intricate woodworking which Selwyn Shaw executed with such finesse. 
Accessories advertised in the Newsom books were also incorporated in 
Shaw structures.’ The Newsom influence is further affirmed as Selwyn 
had the contract for routing the elaborate molding on the ornate Cook 
house. Accompanied by his son Bert (a future Superintendent of Build- 
ing and Construction in Ventura) who was 13 or 14 at the time, Selwyn 
traveled by horse and buggy to Piru, staying the entire week while 
working on the moldings. 
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Ed T. Hare; Mesdames , F. B. Dennis, D. C. Kenyon and J. A. 
Shaw; F. B. Dennis and S. L. Shaw. 


The dynamic Selwyn Shaw was co-founder and president of the 
Ventura Mill and Lumber Co. which later was consolidated into People’s 
Lumber Co."* It was at the lumber company office that Selwyn kept his 
drawing board. He married twice and fathered five children. As an 
indication of his concern with, and popularity in Ventura, he served as 
clerk of the school board for many years beginning in 1886. Elected in 
1897 on the Republican ticket, he began the first of three terms as a city 
trustee, acting as president pro tem 14 times!" All this was accomplished 
by a man who most of the time wore bib overalls while working with 
his hands. 


Jessie Allen Shaw designed a house for Ed L. and Thomas E. Mitchell on 
Santa Clara Street between Oak and California Streets. Selwyn worked for his 
father as a partner on it. Note the multiple story bays. 


In addition to many private residences in Ventura which owed their 
existence to Selwyn’s creative talents, he built the “Poli Street School, 
the grammar school and the high school” prior to 1902. The extant 
buildings which display the vast range of the Selwyn Shaw ingenuity 
are the Dudley ranch house, the Elizabeth Bard Memorial Hospital, the 
S. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church, South and several residences 
located on the Shaw property. Selwyn, together with his brother, 
Frank, had purchased these two city blocks bounded on the east and 
west by Hemlock and Ann Streets, the north by Church Street and on 
the south by Poli Street. Buena Vista Street, running east and west, 
divided the property.!” 
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Farmhouse of Benjamin Wells Dudley. The original home projects behind. 


Although Selwyn Shaw was influenced by his father’s farm house 
style, he added Orientalizing features in a home he built for the 
Benjamin Wells Dudley family east of Ventura in 1891. Of the 1892 
house warming, Miriam Knox Dudley wrote that Selwyn’s 


houses were all built after the same plan: high off the 
ground, hand finished, decorated with globs of gingerbread and gar- 
goyles; and as a bonus for his cash clients, he threw in an elaborate 
hand-carved fireplace. Since the eaves were adorned by carving a 
star with a crescent moon, the style might be said to be psuedo- 
Turkish. The house has five bedrooms, two living rooms, a family 
room, halls and alcoves, and stairways to a floored attic and down 
to a cellar where Mother Dudley used to store her canned fruit and 
winter vegetables. The contract shows that the cost of all this was 
$2100.18 
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Dudley farmhouse 
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Stained glass window facing Kalorama Street 


Detail of board and batten trim 


Around 1890 Selwyn designed and built the S. John’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South at Main and Kalorama Streets. Stained glass 
lobed-arched windows topped by three quatrafoil motifs within Gothic 
pointed frames were placed on three sides of the church. Shaw’s dex- 
terity of integrating wood shapes to embellish the exterior is realized in 
this small place of worship. Board and batten are combined with woods 
of various levels in a pleasing pattern on the church facades. Semi- 
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Northeast entrance onto Main Street 


hemispherical shapes punctuate this design as they do on the dentate 
pattern below the eaves over the entrance, and on the opposite side of 
the structure. A cloverleaf pattern cut from wood, placed at the pitch of 
the roof on the Kalorama side of the building varies the embellishment. 
The 97-foot steeple on the tower incorporates a Helm roof; Norwegian 
influence is apparent as three distinct motifs are cut from shingles which 
cover the upper section of the spire.” 
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S. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
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From a patters book of the seventies 


A recent restoration of the interior of the church shows the 
architectural elements as they were 90 years ago. The floor plan is 
Greek Cross. The balcony, containing the original folding-seat chairs, 
overlooks the slightly elevated platform with its low railing; a miniature 
stained glass Rose Window, carrying out the quatrafoil theme reflects 
subtle light which defines the pointed arch area. Emphasizing the 
Hispano-Moresque influence is the wooden ceiling bracing which echoes 
the carved stucco mocarabes, stalactite-like decoration suspended from 
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View from the balcony 
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Left alcove 


chamber ceilings. | Two alcoves at the sides are ornately embellished 
with open-carved wood in a variety of motifs, including an elaborated 
rosette design within circles below the railing. The entrances to them 
are framed with lobed-arches. On either side of the platform pointed- 
arched doorways open into a small room on the left which was the min- 
ister’s study, and a larger Sunday School room on the right. In these 
rooms, back-to-back, are hand-carved corner fireplaces. 
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Balloon framing of studs 


Cephus Bard, one of Ventura’s early physicians, asked Selwyn Shaw 
prior to 1902”? to build the Bard Hospital. The doctor assisted Shaw in 
designing special interior features such as rounded corners in the rooms 
to facilitate cleaning. The hospital, located at Poli and Fir Streets, shows 
Spanish mission influence. A lobed pediment is pierced by an arched 
opening on the facade. On the side facing Poli St. two verandas, bor- 
rowed from the Monterey style, produce a horizontality which contrasts 
sharply with the verticality of the church. 

Renovations being accomplished on the interior of the Bard Hospital 
in the summer of 1979 allowed an inspection of the Shaw building 
methods. Balloon framing was used, as indicated by the studs 
extending unbroken from the ground floor to the ceiling. Heavy hand 
forged nails, the tips hammered to four flat sides, were used in at least 
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Exposed beams 


part of the construction. Closely placed unmilled beams above lath and 
plaster, heavy floor joists, and thick sub-flooring are consistent with the 
Shaw construction. The stairway leading to the landing has 14 steps; 
seven more lead to the second story. Below this stairway another leads 
to the basement whose walls are brick which have been plastered over; 
above, a narrow stairway leads to the pseudo-bell tower. On all the 
levels a multitude of rooms lead off a central hall. A small sala or 
reception area on the main level is complete with carved fireplace 
flanked on one side by a bookcase. In sharp contrast to the church 
there is no ornate routed wood in the practical hospital. These two 
buildings, constructed within a year or two of each other, serve to re- 
iterate Shaw’s ingenious versatility. 
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Extant houses: 


1 
. Ann Street 


NOR wWN 


Jessie Allen Shaw 


Bert Shaw 
Floyd Shaw 
Rent house 
Haydock home 


. Buena Vista 
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A. Acme Soda Works 
B. Watertower 


The other structures are outbuildings. 
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West facade 


Detail of pediment 


Rental house on Poli Street 


Around 1897 Selwyn designed and built the California Queen Anne- 
Eastlake style house on Poli Street. Constructed specifically as a rental, 
this residence was called the ‘rent’ house. Above a projecting bay a 
polygon turret, covered with scalloped shingles, is capped with a 
weather vane. The projecting portico is decorated with an elaborate 
wood scroll design around a four-petaled rosette. Small stained glass 
panes are set around the etched glass in the door windows; a similar 
window is located in the stairwell leading to the second floor. The ex- 
terior underlap siding, a precursor of the later shiplap siding, is punc- 
tuated by the dentile cornice defining the roof line. This later element 
adds a note of classical architecture. 
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home house home Soda tower 


Shaw Block on Poli Street 
Buildings face south between Ann and Hemlock Streets. 
It was over a decade before another house was built. 


Floyd P. Shaw, proprietor of the Acme Soda Works, had his home 
built adjacent to the soda plant. Prior to 1898 he contracted with his 
brother who designed a conservative provincial Queen Anne style home 
with a high pitched English gable roof. The most ornate element in the 
house is a fan window in the stairwell. The design must have been 
Floyd’s preference; without the elaborated scroll work and scalloped 
shingles, it is primarily the roof shape which relates the house to a 
Selwyn Shaw design. The Floyd Shaw house is somber Victorian, con- 
trasting with the adjacent ‘rent’ house where the turret, bay windows, 
and festooned portico mirror the ‘pretty ladies’ of San Francisco’s 1890's. 

Selwyn was also the designer of his son’s home which Bert com- 
menced building in 1896 on Poli Street. Bert was not able to complete 
the home until after the birth of his two sons some years later. At this 
time there was no city water supply to the elevated Shaw property. 
Each day Bert drove to the Ventura River with a sled drawn by a team 
of horses to fill two hogsheads with water. Eventually the Shaws solved 
the water problem, undoubtedly a necessity to operate the soda plant: 
they installed a water tower on the corner of Hemlock and Poli Streets. 
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Bert Shaw in his back yard; Selwyn Shaw’s first house in the background 
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Schematic to compare the original elaborateness with the later simplicity. 
Shingles replace battens. 


The roof line on Bert’s house is a high-pitched cross gable; the 
chimney was crowned with minimal English Wren-Gibbs elaboration. 
An earthquake partially destroyed this chimney sometime in the 1920's; 
when it was replaced, it was greatly simplified. All the windows are 
framed by scroll moldings. A modified Palladian window, squared at 
the top, was placed in the front facade. On the west side, the original 
bay window was removed when the parlor was enlarged circa £925. 
However scroll molding duplicating the original design were retained 
around the new parlor window.?! While the addition allows more 
interior lighting, it is incongruous to the pre-existing architecture. 

In the first decade of the new century Selwyn’s style began to 
change. Perhaps this was due to increased building costs, an economic 
depression or the general lethargy throughout California in architectural 
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Back of Selwyn Shaw’s second house 


design. The Haydock house built around 1915 is a California bungalow 
style. It is low to the ground with a symmetrical facade broken in the 
center by a small covered porch. Along the front the simple hip roof 
with closed-in eaves is broken by a series of dormers. On the interior of 
the two bedroom home Oregon pine board and batten wainscoating and 
open beams are used in the living room and sliding doors closed off the 
dining room. 

After the death of his second wife, Selwyn built a smaller home for 
himself in 1921. Although he handled the problem of a steep hillside lot 
with ingenuity, the fire of creation so apparent in his earlier architectural 
designs had dimmed. Selwyn Shaw designed a charming home in 1924 
for Ernest Shaw. This residence, located on the north side of Buena 
Vista, shows a spark of the former Shaw architectural genius. 
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In the ensuing century since its construction, the Selwyn Shaw house has under- 
gone alterations. Fortunately none of these has ruined its original handsome 
appearance on the exterior nor the natural wood decoration on the interior. 
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Although no evidence remains of Selwyn Shaw’s aspirations and 
dreams as he drew the plans for his own home, he seemed compelled to 
create his memorial in this house built before 1885. Imposingly planted 
on a hillside, this Queen Anne Gothic house is a local interpretation of 
San Francisco’s 1880’s Victorian mansions. Detailing also effectively 
reflects the genius of a self-taught man. 

The roof “would be a nightmare to cut today’’,~ so complex is its 
system of hip, gable and hip-gable combinations. The principal roof is 
hip with a gable placed over the kitchen wing on the northeastern 
corner. A hip-gable covers the front parlor area. The porch portico 
gable contrasts with the shed roof covering the porch along the front 
facade. A small shed roof covers the projecting stairwell. 
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Ann Street front 
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From a pattern book of the seventies. 


The south side of the house reached a height of over 40 feet. 
There Selwyn incorporated a triple-story bay window integrating a half- 
octagon mass with traditional rectangular rooms. The bay area is treated 
with a gable pitch over the central portion while each side of the bay 
has its individual hip roof joined, not only to the central gable, but also 
to the principal hip roof. A pair of angle braces support each side hip. 
Barges fronting both the hip and gable pitches are carved wood with 
dove molding incorporated above the fascia board to further embellish 
the elaborate roof line. Rafter tails terminate in a scroll-scallop design. 
These decorative elements continue around the house at the roof line. 

Shaw undoubtedly meant the half-octagon bay to be the focal point 
of the exterior, as at the time of its construction no other structures had 
been built below to obstruct the view. In addition to the complicated 
roof this architect-builder embellished the bay’s exterior with a combina- 
tion of wood patterns and texture. Vertical 1 x 6’s placed below the 
windows contrast with the horizontal underlap siding used around the 
exterior. Above the first and second story window shingles cut in a 
square-scallop design further contrast with the siding. Inset in relief 
above the third story window is a stylized Tree of Life motif. 
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On the front facade, concrete steps poured as a solid unit, lead to 
the porch. Ballusters create an interesting geometric pattern while vous- 
soirs, strengthening the upper railing next to the porch ceiling, add fur- 
ther trim. Inspection of the underside of the steps reveal the precision 
with which the forms were made for this casting. The same exactness is 
present in the complex footing and foundation. Post and girt support 
varies with the natural slope of the ground as no major leveling was 
done on the site before brick footings were positioned. Variations in 
ground level were accomodated by the height of the upright 4 x 4 girts. 
All of the visible wood under the house, still in excellent condition, is 
unmilled redwood. Walls are lath and plaster construction with a layer 
of tar paper covering the exterior lath before the siding was nailed in 
place. 

The spacious floor plan of the Shaw house was meant to accommo- 
date a growing family comfortably. The original door fittings, cast with 
an elaborate arabesque tracery pattern, function well; included in the en- 
semble are the door knobs and plates. The exterior plate has a false key 
hole; the true key hole is concealed by a tiny swinging plate. On the in- 
terior a large bell, also covered with traceries, is rung by turning the ex- 
terior handle. Small stained glass panes in amber, blue and rose throw 
rainbow colors into the hall and down the stairs. These small squares 
border the central pane etched in a pattern of small flowers. All the 
sash windows in the house are pulley weighted. 
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First floor plan. 
Note double descent from landing. 


Detail of inset door 


Fir molding around the doors, windows and stair railing are taste- 
fully worked to present a light mood and a homogeneous effect. 
Concentric circles are routed at the upper angles of all the lower story 
door casings. One note seems to jar the image of Shaw’s talented dex- 
terity. As a result of a miscalculation the stair soffit is visible on the left 
side of the door opening under the stairs. A door in the dining room 
opens into the under-stair closet and serves as an exit. This would 
alleviate unnecessary traffic through the parlor. Also, it was necessary 
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on a few doorways to trim the doorjambs in order to accommodate the 
spacing. 

Double sliding doors, which still function smoothly, connect the hall 
with the parlor. Another set of sliding doors separate the parlor from 
the dining room. Bay windows on the south wall of the dining room 


overlook the town. Opposite, the fireplace, possibly refaced at a later 
date, is not “elaborate hand-carved’. And to the right of the door 


leading to the kitchen a china cabinet containing a pass-through to 
the kitchen was built into the wall. This facilitated serving from the kit- 
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chen as well as a dish storage after clean-up. Wainscoating in a diag- 
onal and vertical pattern was applied to the lower walls; above a cheery 
wallpaper added to the Victorian decoration. 
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Second floor plan 


At the time the Selwyn Shaw home was built, neither plumbing nor 
electrical lighting was a feature of Ventura architecture. Perhaps the 
small room off the lower bedroom, behind the kitchen, now containing a 
tub and corner sink, was a ‘bath room’ equipped with a free-standing 
copper tub. In the kitchen a curtained counter-top supported the sink. 
Mrs. Shaw used a wood cook stove; the stovepipe connected into the 
fireplace chimney on the south wall. 

On the second floor the door casings, although of the same wood 
and milled the same width, are not decoratively routed. A small room 
off the west bedroom may have been a nursery occupied by one of the 
Shaw babies. It is not known if the second story bathroom area was 
originally partitioned as it is now; it may be a later division. Smaller 
and more intimate than the lower level, the second story is sunny and 
warm. From the bay windows Selwyn Shaw must have contemplated 
the Pacific as he planned each new architectural creation. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Quotation by Frank Marryat. 

Harold Kirker, California architectural frontier, 27 ff. 

Ventura County Historical Society quarterly (Fall 1979) XX, 1, 17. 

Ibid. (February 1968) XIII, 2, 12-13. 

Ibid. (Fall 1976) XXII, 1, 14. 

Idem, 5. 

Idem, 9-10. 

Idem, 22-23. 

J. M. Guinn, Historical and biographical record of Southern California, 631; and an 
obituary of June 1, 1932. | 
The sister of Bert Shaw’s wife married a San Franciscan. 

Ernest Shaw remembers books on architecture in his grandfather’s home. 
Built in 1887-89, the David C. Cook mansion symbolizes for southern Cali- 
fornia the high point of Victorian architecture. 

Samuel and Joseph C. Newsom, Picturesque California homes. 

The two companies were separate until the 1910’s; the Walton family were 
their long time predecessor. 

Bert was the son of his first wife, Alice Henderson of Grass Valley; after her 
death Selwyn married Esther (Hettie) Randolph of San Buenaventura. 
Minutes of Board of Trustees 1898-1903, according to City Clerk Barbara Kam. 
They must have bought early in the Boom of the Eighties and were stuck 
with it by the bust in 1887. 

Ventura County Historical Society quarterly (Fall 1974) XX, 1, 8. 

When Mrs. Shaw saw Selwyn quit working on the steeple, she started 
preparing supper; dating the Ann Street house in the 1880's. 

The hospital can be dated by a letter of September 1902 from Cephas Bard 
thanking Shaw for his “work on the Elizabeth Bard Hospital”. 

The plate glass came from the Collins’ Bank when it was demolished. 

Per John Hargett, master carpenter. 


S. L. Shaw in retirement 
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